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the  throwing  of  a  teddy  bear 
into  an  early  morning 
garbage  can 
or 

the  flattening  of  a  flower 
into  the  dirt 
of  a  rainless  evening 
or 

the  sudden  death 
of  one's  lover, 
is  what  they  did 
to  my  friend, 
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and  though  I  be  Aphrodite 
still  I  am  a  scarecrow 
though  marble. 

Rigidity  is  safe, 

the  sheen  protects  this  skin  of  mine  from  motion 
there  is  no  touch  of  season. 

I  mock  the  world: 

my  finger  tapers  thin,  poised  and  beckoning, 
asking  why  not  kiss 

the  cold  carrarra  lips  of  the  goddess 
And  still  the  world  mocks  me. 

Upon  the  moss  beside 

is  the  chisel,  polished  in  use, 
and  lovingly  plied 
by  one  now  lost  pygmalion 

Who  once  would  have  me  breathe. 

Ah,  that  edge  is  rusted  now. 

And  times,  when  night  is  soft,  and  even 
stars  have  left  their  piercing 
for  some  milder  kindness, 
then  do  I  look  to  leave  this  pedestal 
and  leave  this  marble  night; 
then  does  pleasure  tempt 
and  flesh  invite. 

But  I  have  stood  ’ til  now 

outdone  by  every  crocus 
though  I  be  a  queen. 
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Pygmalion  could  never  by  a  thousand  wishings 
nor  could  Jove, 

but  that  I  must. 

I  would  not  move  this  foot  to  leave  this  dais, 
nor  shed  this  astral  beauty, 
nor  face  the  earthly  danger, 
but  that  I  must. 


For  marble  is  a  quiet  agony 
not  a  throb,  nor  ache, 
but  a  hope. 


Robert  Kenney 
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Justin 


“Justin’s  coming  home,”  Olson  Wickin  said  out  loud  to  himself. 

The  news  had  come  by  wire  earlier  that  evening.  Wickin ’s  other  son,  Albert, 
had  read  it  to  his  mother  and  father.  Albert’s  fiancee,  Leslie,  listened  quietly. 

Now,  in  the  quiet  house,  the  father  repeated,  “Justin’s  coming  home.”  He 
said  it  louder,  this  time.  In  the  rush  of  the  wind-driven  rain  Wickin  had  raised  his 
voice.  He  would  not  be  drowned  out.  Standing  by  the  window,  watching  the  rain 
in  the  light  of  a  streetlamp,  Olson  Wickin  thought  of  his  son,  of  Justin.  A  son  he 
did  not  want. 

Strange  to  think  of  Justin  now,  with  that  rain  hell-for-election  in  the  night, 
like  the  night  Justin  was  born,  and  like  the  night  they’d  parted.  The  house  silent, 
listening.  Mary  (Olson’s  wife,  Mary)  was  in  the  hospital  with  her  first  heart 
attack.  The  house  had  known  nothing  but  confusion.  It  was  Christmastime. 
Justin  was  coming  home  from  school.  “Your  mother’s  had  a  heart  attack, 
there’ll  be  no  Christmas,  son.” 

Olson  had  said  that  to  his  son  back  from  college,  back  for  his  last  Christmas 
vacation  before  graduation,  before  (known  only  to  Justin  and  only  vaguely)  he 
would  go  off  to  Europe.  And  it  had  been  on  a  night  similar  to  this.  Only  it  was 
Christmas  eve,  and  still— it  rained. 

The  snow  washed  into  pockets  of  slush— oozing,  dirty  and  lazy,  dizzy  streams 
in  the  gutter— unable  to  decide  direction— unable  and  useless. 

The  father  (standing,  unmindful  of  the  pelting  rain,  freezing  before  his 
unseeing  eyes)  remembered  the  look  of  surprise  in  his  son’s  careless  eyes.  For 
one  intense  and  beautiful  moment  there  was  communion  between  father  and 
son.  Never  before  had  there  been  anything  like  this.  Before  there  had  been  only 
animosity  and  something  akin  to  hate.  But  the  look  then  was  different.  The 
pools  of  Justin’s  eyes  lay  deep  but  open,  not  clouded,  almost  fathomable.  There 
was  an  instant  without  blink  or  the  reflexive  diversion  of  Justin’s  habit. 

Olson  remembered  that.  He  could  not  recall  the  look— the  exact  photographic 
moment  and  impression— but  he  knew  in  his  heart,  in  his  memory,  that  it  had 
happened.  There  had  been  no  blame,  no  aversion— no  blame  placed  on  the  father 
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before  him— from  this  boy.  That  the  moment  passed  mattered  little. 

He  had  never  been  good  at  comforting,  thought  the  father,  holding  the  wire 
from  Justin,  standing  at  the  window  conscious  now  of  the  sleet,  of  the 
occasional  hints  of  snow  among  the  streetlights. 

“Coming  home  Friday  PM  Justin, ”  the  father  read.  He  did  not  know  his  wife 
now  stood  beside  him. 

“Tomorrow,  yes.” 

“Are  you  glad?”  her  husband  asked,  straining  after  mockery  but  finding 
himself  too  weary  to  achieve  it. 

“Yes,”  he  said  in  answer  to  his  own  question.  “Yes,  I  believe  I  am  glad.  Well 
all  be  together  for  a  while.”  The  man  laughed.  “I  wonder  if  he  will  get  here  in 
time  for  the  wedding  Saturday?” 

“He  said  Friday.  He’ll  be  here  tomorrow.  I  know.” 

“If  the  weather  doesn’t  interfere.” 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  she  said. 

“Why  are  you  up?”  he  asked  the  woman,  as  if  now,  after  conversation,  he  had 
remembered  who  he  was  and  who  the  woman  was,  remembered  his  wife  of 
thirty-four  years.  “You  should  be  in  bed.” 

“I  came  to  get  you.  To  ask  you  the  same  question.  You  shouldn’t  be  up 
yourself.  Come  along.” 

“Yes.” 

His  wife  started  to  the  stairs,  but  the  man  remembered  where  he  was, 
remained  once  again  searching  the  rain-swept  night  for  something  he  wanted,  for 
something  he’d  forgotten. 

“Dear?” 

“You  go  up,  I’ll  be  along  in  a  minute.” 

Mary  Wickin  resigned  herself  and  climbed  the  stairs,  feeling  lonely  once  again. 
She  worried  about  him.  Justin  and  he  had  never  gotten  on  together.  Not  as  he 
and  Albert  had.  She  didn’t  know  the  reason.  There  was  no  reason  she  could  see 
or  imagine.  He  should  love  Justin  more,  since  Albert  had  come  so  late  to  them. 
And  Justin  was  a  very  special  blessing.  But  still,  even  when  Justin  was 
away— even  then,  she  lived  with  her  husband’s  quirks  concerning  her  youngest. 

Wickin  forgot  his  son  and  stood  thinking  of  the  woman,  his  wife.  He  was 
going  to  tell  her  to  go  up,  to  get  her  beauty  rest  as  once  he’d  done  automatically 
with  a  truth  and  warmth  he  had  known  as  love.  He  could  not  decide  where  it 
had  come  from,  or  precisely  when  it  had  gone.  He  did  know  it  had  never 
returned.  There  was  no  more  love.  Years  had  taken  love  or  love  had  taken  the 
years.  There  was  no  more  beauty,  no  more  passion.  That  was  for  Justin,  for  the 
young. 

Foolish,  he  scolded  himself.  Thinking  these  things.  Mary  was  right:  he  should 
not  be  up  now;  he  should  not  be  standing  at  a  cold  window  (at  his  age);  he 
should  not  worry  about  Justin,  or  about  Albert  and  that  girl  Leslie,  whom  he 
felt  a  distaste  for.  He  couldn’t  define  even  that!  For  Christ’s  sake,  go  to  bed,  old 
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man,  he  thought.  Just  go  to  bed.  Sleep  and  forget. 


Albert  Wickin  lay  in  bed,  wide  awake,  waiting  interminably  for  his  father  to  go 
to  bed.  Would  he  ever  go  to  sleep?  Damn  him  no!  He’ll  stay  up  and  be  as  good  as 
asleep  until  all  hours,  but  he’ll  stay  up  nevertheless.  Lying  there,  Albert  fought 
back  the  rage  and  overwhelming  fatigue  that  hurt  him,  lying  there  in  his  own 
heat  for  so  long,  waiting,  waiting  for  his  father  to  go  to  bed,  trying  not  to 
realise  the  ridicule  he  felt,  his  own  impotence.  The  fact  that  he  knew  his  father 
was  old,  that  sometimes  his  father’s  mind  just  wasn’t  right— that  he  simply  was 
not  as  quick  as  he  used  to  be— cloyed  Albert.  He  hated  to  know.  And 
Leslie— Leslie  Randall— lay  asleep  in  the  adjacent  room.  Albert  had  heard  her 
undressing;  he  had  kissed  her  goodnight;  he  had  told  her  he  would  come  to  her 
when  all  were  asleep.  They  had  gone  to  bed  at  the  same  time.  He  insisted  she 
stay,  that  the  driving  was  too  hazardous.  He— Albert  James  Wickin— would 
marry  her,  live  with  her,  father  her  children  for  the  rest  of  his  life  on 
Saturday— Saturday,  the  day  after  tomorrow!  He  would  have  her:  they  would  be 
one  by  law,  man  and  wife.  And  she  lay  there  waiting  for  him  now.  Waiting  for 
him.  Or  perhaps  she’d  gone  to  sleep.  Perhaps  she  was  too  tired  for  him!  For  his 
father.  For  his  God  damned  father,  sleepwalking:  lord  of  the  castle 
Dunsinore— ghost  of  a  dead  king  ....  God,  go  to  sleep  damn  you!  Sleep! 

Albert  heard  footsteps.  Its  mother,  he  knew.  Now  she’s  up.  Lying  in  the  hot 
bed  his  nerves  ground  at  him;  the  sweat  coated  him;  the  linen  his  mother  had  put 
out  for  him  when  he’d  told  her  yes  he  would  stay  with  them  for  the  week  before 
he  married,  stained.  Albert  had  agreed.  Leslie  had  spent  most  of  each  day  with 
him.  Tomorrow,  she  would  go  home  and  he  wouldn’t  see  her  until  the  church 
Saturday.  She  would  be  dressed  all  in  white.  Leslie  would  be  the  most  beautiful 
of  brides.  God,  she’s  lovely!  he  thought,  and  hated  his  father  and  his  mother. 
Coming  down  the  aisle  in  white  (he  had  no  notion  of  what  her  gown  was  to  be 
like)  he  would  take  her  from  her  father  and  shortly  afterward  they  would  be  off 
to  Montreal,  to  the  suite  his  father  had  booked  for  them. 

What  does  she  want?  They  were  talking  about  Justin.  He  could  hear  the  sense 
of  their  words  clearly.  Always  screws  up  anything  and  everything,  and  he’ll  try 
his  damnedest  to  screw  up  my  wedding.  God,  go  to  sleep  father.  Take  him  up,  he 
said  to  his  mother,  take  him  up.  Please. 

“Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye,  Leslie.” 

She  shut  the  door.  Albert  watched  her  go  into  the  drive,  get  into  her  car,  back 
it  out  (waving)  and  off  out  of  the  driveway,  out  of  his  life.  Out  to  come  back  in. 
It  was  ten  A.M. 

“Would  you  help  me  with  this?” 

He  looked  at  his  mother,  standing  there  in  the  parlor,  fussing  with  the 
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vacuumcleaner,  getting  ready  for  Justin’s  arrival. 

“What  iire  you  doing  with  that?” 

“Why  I  thought  I’d  clean  up  a  bit.  But  Justin  wouldn’t  notice,  would  he?” 

“Right,”  he  said  too  loudly. 

“None  of  that,  please.  Don’t  act  childish.  Come  here  and  help  me  Albert.” 

“What  do  you  need  done?  You  know  you’re  not  supposed  to  do  anything  like 
that.” 

“I  know.” 

“But  your  little  Justin’s  coming  home  today.” 

She  turned  the  machine  on,  drowning  put  the  harsh  words.  They  always  hurt 
her  and  she  hated  to  know,  to  know,  to  always  realize,  to  always  be  reminded. 

After  a  few  furious  strokes  across  the  carpet  her  son  took  the  machine  from 
her  and  smiled.  She  thanked  him,  smiling,  and  left  him  to  do  it  as  he  wished.  She 
loved  him.  There  was  a  sweetness— a  quiet  protest  he  exhibited— that  sobered 
people.  He  never  gave  her  trouble.  He  was  a  good  boy.  And  he  was  getting 
married!  Mary  Wickin  found  it  hard  to  believe  he  was  leaving  her  (although  he 
was  a  man,  twenty-five  with  his  own  job  and  place  to  become  part  of  another,  a 
stranger).  But  Leslie  was  a  good  girl.  Perhaps  she  wasn’t  as  bright  as  Albert.  But 
what  did  that  matter  in  love?  There  is  no  marching  to  the  altar  because  of  one’s 
intelligence.  It  was  the  blood  that  brought  two  like  these  together.  It  was  always 
the  blood:  hot  and  omnipotent,  impossible  to  control  and  sinful  to  deny.  Olson 
taught  her  that,  and  he  had  been  right.  It  had  not  been  his  fault  she  had  trouble 
bearing.  But  it  was  blood.  She  had  never  said  so,  or  even  let  on  (except  to  Olson, 
her  flesh)  to  anyone.  But  she  knew,  had  known,  felt  it  all  and  lived  in  it  for  all 
her  years  with  him. 

She  regretted  the  death  of  passion— inescapable,  a  privation  impossible  to 
repair  even  with  the  sediments  of  the  old  memories  she  treasured.  And  she  was 
old  now.  Mary  Fitzgerald’s  Boston  Irish-Catholic  girlhood  was  old.  That  pesky 
muscle  inside  her  bosom  was  playing  tricks  with  her  life,  and  she  had  never  said 
‘fuck’  to  anyone,  or  ‘shit’  too  loud. 

Frightened,  she  went  up  to  her  room.  Working  hard  for  her  breath,  (she  was 
“  .  .  .  not  to  go  up  and  down  stairs  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,”  Doctor 
Reynolds  had  said.)  she  lay  down  on  her  hed  thinking  once  again  about  youth 
and  the  excitement  of  ‘one  times.’  She  chided  herself  for  this  queer  wandering 
into  places  she  had  never  worried  over;  she  found  she  could  not  forget  the 
feeling  of  loss  and  (seeming)  degradation  she  had  slipped  into.  Was  she  sinning? 
Or  was  it  only  the  oncoming  of  senility  at  long  last?  It  came  earlier  to  some.  Or 
was  her  heart  depriving  her  brain  of  the  blood  to  think  straight?  “Olson?”  she 
whispered,  as  if  he  were  beside  her.  But  he  did  not  hear.  He  wasn’t  there  in  the 
house.  “Olson,  dear?”  she  called  again,  in  the  same  timidly  familiar  tone.  Once 
again  there  was  no  reply,  and  she  knew  there  would  be  none;  she  knew  he  was 
gone  for  milk  (walked  to  the  store)  and  would  not  be  back  for  a  while.  First,  he 
must  stop  and  talk  to  the  hoys  at  the  market;  and  then  he’d  run  into  the 
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mailman;  and  he’d  see  Mrs.  So-and-so,  inquiring  (out  of  courtesy,  for  Olson  was 
a  gentleman)  how  Mrs.  So-and-so’s  little  Jacky  was  after  his  bout  with  the 
mumps.  —But  he  would  come  back  to  her.  That  she  knew.  And  counting  on 
something,  something  she  knew  she  could  count  on  reinforced  her,  relaxed  her, 
and  Mary  Fitzgerald  stretched  luxuriantly,  turned  over  onto  her  side,  and  slept. 


Wake  up,  she  heard  vaguely  from  somehwere  inside  of  her.  Slowly  opening 
her  eyes,  she  saw  him  focus  into  the  form  of  her  husband. 

'‘Hello,’’  she  said. 

“Did  you  have  a  good  rest?” 

He  meant  it  and  she  smiled  at  him  in  reply.  Her  mouth  felt  dry  and  old. 

“You  should  do  this  sort  of  thing  more  often.  Then  old  Joe  wouldn’t  get  so 
much  of  my  skin.”  Wickin  chuckled.  Dr.  Reynolds  had  gone  to  high  school  with 
him  a  long  time  ago. 

“Your  re  right,  you  know,”  Mary  said,  “about  that.  It’s  just  that  I  don’t  often 
feel  able  to  relax  enough  to  go  to  sleep  like  this,  and  today  of  all  days  to  be 
relaxed.” 

“Night  time’s  for  sleeping,  right?” 

“I’m  so  starry-eyed  I  don’t  know  night  from  day.” 

“It’s  that  Lancelot  fellow,  old  Reynolds,  that’s  got  your  fancy,  Miss  Mary.” 
Wickin  laughed.  “He  can’t  keep  away  from  you  for  a  minute!” 

“He’s  a  married  man—” 

“And  happily  so,”  he  added. 

“Yes,  happily  married  with  five  handsome  children.” 

“Grown  and  gone.  I  think  my  Lady  Guinevere  has  hot  pants  for  our  friendly 
neighborhood  pill-pushing  knight-errant!” 

“Stop  it,  Olson,”  she  said,  almost  choking  with  delight.  Olson  hadn’t  played 
like  this  with  her  for  years.  But  her  joy  stopped.  She  wondered  was  it  an  escape 
from  Justin’s  coming  home?  Or  was  it  true,  was  it  really  just  him?  She  didn’t  like 
this,  this  way  she  was  thinking.  It  wasn’t  right.  Why  question  everything,  even 
this  simple  play,  this  small  joy  he  was  giving  of  himself,  giving  to  her? 

“Guinevere,  indeed!”  she  countered. 

“Get  thee  to  a  nunnery!”  he  shouted,  straight-faced,  and  then  bursting  into 
roaring  fits  of  laughter— a  laughter  full  of  mischief.  Coming  over  to  her  from  the 
doorway  (where  he’d  marched)  he  bent  over  the  bed  and  kissed  her  on  the 
cheek.  The  bristles  of  his  beard  rubbed  her  reassuringly,  and  his  sudden  leaving 
puzzled  her.  Odd,  she  thought,  his  leaving  me.  Like  that. 


Albert  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  Seeing  his  father  beside  him,  he  shut  off 
the  vacuumcleaner  and  looked  at  this  man,  wondering  What  will  he  say  to  me 
that  he  hasn't  already  said?  What  else  would  there  or  could  there  be  he’d  left 
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unsaid? 

“That’s  good.  Good  for  you  and  your  mother.  It  keeps  your  mind  off 
tomorrow.  But  don’t  get  too  nervous.” 

And  then  he  said: 

“How  about  we  go  out  tonight?  We’ll  have  a  few  drinks.  Talk  about—” 

Justin,  Albert  thought. 

“No,”  he  said. 

“No?” 

“I  just  want  to  stay  at  home  tonight.” 

“What?” 

“I’d  like  to  stay  here.  Quiet.  That’s  all.” 

“You  want  to  think,  right— son?” 

“Yes.” 

All  he  could  say  was  that:  Yes.  Yes,  I  am  staying  home  because  tomorrow  I 
am  being  married.  One,  two,  three.  Bang,  you’re  married-joined-inseparable, 
thought  Albert.  No  longer,  by,  for,  of  Albert  Wickin,  son  of  Olson  and  Mary  F. 
(Fitzgerald)  Wickin,  34  Teilford  St.  Are  happy  to  announce  the  impending 
marriage  of  their  son,  Albert  James.  But  it  is  not  that.  It  is  rather:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horace  J.  (for  Jerome)  Randall,  of  16  Summerfield  Willows  Rd.,  announce 
the  impending  doom  of  their  prospective  in-laws,  the  Olson  and  Mary  F. 
(Fitzgerald)  Wickins’. 

And  he  thought,  go  away,  father.  Go  and  drink.  Justin’s  coming,  and  you’d 
think  it  was  the  God  damned  grim  reaper.  All  the  jollity  and  comaraderie  is  so 
stifling. 

Albert  handed  his  father  a  five  dollar  bill,  saying: 

“Have  some  on  me.  Relax.  Go  down  and  see  Charley  Walsh  and  the  gang.  You 
never  see  them  anymore.  Or  not  enough.  Go  on.” 

“No.  Not  if  you  don’t  come  too.  And  it’s  on  me,  not  you.  You’re  getting 
married,  not  me.” 

“You  go.” 

“What  in  God’s  name  is  wrong  with  you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing?  Who  are  you  kidding?” 

“I’m  not  kidding  you.  It  is  nothing.” 

“What?” 

“Get  away,  will  you?” 

Last  night.  The  last  night. 

Olson  Wickin  looked  at  his  first-born.  This  one  he  thought  he  loved.  The  way 
he  used  to  come  and  sit  with  him,  beside  him  in  the  big  easy  chair  (while  he  read 
the  evening  paper)  and  smile  at  him,  asking  him  questions— hundreds!  with  no 
answers  expected— hut  prefaced  always  with  “Daddy?” 

“Tell  me,”  Wickin  tried. 

“I  have  nothing  to  tell  you.” 
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“You’re  just  nervous.  That’s  all.” 

And  not  so  tall.  Still  smaller  than  me.  No  smile.  No  questions.  No  answers. 
No  recognition.  Of  Olson  Wickin’s  very  existence  it  is  neither  known  nor  missed. 
The  old  man  won’t  let  me  have  the  car  (Justin).  The  old  man.  The  nothing 
(Albert). 

“Yes,  that’s  all.  Go  see  mother,  she’s  worried  about  Justin.” 

So  are  you,  thought  the  father.  The  bastard.  The  little. 

“I’ve  just  been  with  her,  she’s  napping.  You’ll  be  here  for  supper?  So  I  can  let 
her  know?” 

“Yes,  I’m  not  going  anywhere.  I’ll  tell  her  I’m  staying  for  supper.” 

“I  thought  maybe  you’d  be  going  to  her  house.” 

Her  house,  her  house,  thought  Albert,  her  house  .  .  . 

“No,”  he  said.  “Right  here.” 

“Oh.” 

“I  guess  I’ll  read.  You  go  see  Charley.” 

“See  you  later.” 

“Yes,”  said  Albert  Wickin,  waving,  thinking  For  sure,  always  later.  ” 

Olson  Wickin  (the  father  of  two  grown  boys)  wondered  why  he  had  walked 
out  on  his  wife.  He  had.  He  had  played  with  her,  made  a  verbal  love  to  her,  and 
then  abruptly  walked  away  without  a  word.  Is  it  so  easy  to  walk  away  from 
everything,  and  never  know  it?  Yes,  he  answered.  If  he  had  done  that  before 
there  would  be  no  Justin,  no  Albert.  There  would  only  be  Mary,  and  without 
him  there  would  be  no  Mary  Wickin.  He  had  made  her  life  merge  into  his,  but  he 
still  held  the  strings,  even  if  he  couldn’t  pull  them,  or  feel  the  urge  to  pull  them. 
The  only  problem  was  the  boys.  Albert.  A  name  he’d  never  forgiven  his  parents 
for.  And  who  could  blame  him?  No.  Not  at  all.  There  is  no  need  for  such 
mistakes,  for  marrying.  Albert  was  going  into  that.  He  will  discover  what  it  does 
to  a  man,  to  woman,  to  the  children— the  friends— the  whole  cycle.  That  there  is 
no  end,  and  round  and  round,  everywhere  you  turn,  there  is  your  family— that 
great  institution  of  God,— great. 

He  found  no  one  as  he  passed  along  the  icy  sidewalk  from  the  house.  His 
stomach  told  him  rudely  it  was  lunch  time.  It  was  just  noon,  the  siren  had 
sounded  from  Friday’s  habit.  The  sun— strong  and  high— kept  him  warm  in  the 
ubiquitous  east  wind. 

Wickin  followed  the  same  path  he  had  followed  to  the  store  for  milk  earlier. 
The  same  chunks  of  irritating  ice  plagued  each  of  his  steps.  It  had  snowed  last 
night  sometime  after  he  had  gone  to  bed.  And  the  new  cover  lingering  from  last 
night’s  flurries  matted  on  the  walk  amidst  the  protruding  ice  made  it  easier  to 
walk  than  it  had  been  for  weeks.  But  still  it  was  rough  going. 

In  his  pocket  he  could  feel  the  crisp  paper  money  that  he’d  taken  from  his 
son.  He  would  take  it  out  and  put  it  into  the  hack  of  his  wallet  and  give  it  back 
to  Albert.  After  all,  he  had  to  pack  for  his  honeymoon  trip.  He  couldn’t  go 
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anywhere  today.  And  hell,  the  nerves  must  be  gnawing  his  fingers  off.  And  Mary. 
She  was  there.  Happier,  for  him,  he  hoped.  He  didn’t  really  leave  her,  just  went 
downstairs  to  talk  with  Albert.  There  was  the  old  gleam  in  her  eyes— looking 
coy,  like  she  once  was— but  untouchable.  That  sweet  little  baby.  Knowing  not  a 
thing  about  anything.  And  still,  still  she  was  the  same  beneath  the  wrinkles  and 
that  heart  that  played  its  games  with  her. 

The  pastel  sky  above  his  head  lied  about  the  season.  Why  would  anyone  want 
to  be  married  in  this  winter-time.  Why  is  it  that  he  would  choose  her?  If  it  were 
that.  If  that  and  not  the  loss  to  that  other,  that— pull.  Home.  Between  her  open 
thighs.  That’s  how  it  is.  And  it’s  irreversible.  Mindmaker,  deep  and  frightful 
home  .  .  .  Hell. 

“I  tell  you  it’s  her.  She  that  did  it  to  him.’’ 

“Listen  now,  Olson—” 

“It’s  her-” 

“Shut  up,  will  you?” 

“Charley,  I’m  not  trying  to  tell  you  that  this  is  wrong,  but  that  it’s  just  like 
this.  Plain  before  you.  That  girl  is  taking  him  because  she  dazzles  her  ass  in  front 
of  his  nose  and  he  hasn’t  the  balls  to  let  it  go  at  that.” 

“Olson.  You’re  a  grown  man.  Listen,  don’t  shoot  your  mouth  off  like  that  in 
here”  (whispering  now)  “about  who  anybody’s  likely  to  know.  All  right?  That’s 
all.” 

“Charley,  I’m  not  saying  anything  against  the  girl.  I  just  don’t  like  her.” 

“Have  another.  On  me.  And  then,  for  pete’s  sake,  go  home.  I  think  this  is  a 
bad  day  for  you  to  be  here.” 

“I  came  to  see  you.  You  and  the  usual  fellows.”  He  looked  down  the  bar  for 
them.  “But  mostly  for  you,  buddy.” 

“Thank  you.  I  appreciate  it.  But  I  still  don’t  think  today’s  the  day.  If  it  were 
A1  came  in  here  whoopin’  it  up,  it’d  be  OK.  After  all,  he’s  getting  married,  not 
you.  Al’d  be  all  right.” 

“Stop  it,  Charley.” 

“Huh?” 

“Cut  that,  Charley,  about  who  should  be  here  and  who  shouldn’t.” 

“I  was  just  joking.  Stag  parties,  and  such—” 

“Fuck  you.  All  right?” 

“Sure.  Just  take  it  easy,  Olson.” 

“Where’s  father?” 

Mary  Wickin,  back  to  her  cleaning,  looked  at  her  first  boy.  His  face  was  gray 
and  she  was  worried  about  him.  “Out  somewhere,  Albert.  I  don’t  really  know 
where  he  is.  Maybe  he’s  out  in  the  yard?” 

“Thanks,”  he  said,  and  turned  away.  I  know  where  he  is. 

“Albert?  Can  I  help?”  the  mother  asked,  concerned  for  him. 

He  turned  to  face  her.  She  was  going  to  attempt  what  his  father  had  tried. 
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“What  is  it?” 

“Nothing,”  he  repeated  to  her  as  he  had  to  his  father. 

“You’re  upset.  I  know  you  are.  You  can’t  help  it.” 

“It’s  nothing.  I  don’t  feel  very  well,  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  I  have  a  headache, 
but  I’ve  had  that  all  day.” 

“Tell  me  about  it.” 

Like  a  child. 

Like  she  used  to  do.  Tell  me  .  .  .  Tell  me  .  .  .  about  it .  .  .  Tell  me  .  .  .  Like  a 
child. 

“It  is  really  only  a  headache  and  nerves.  It’s  nothing.”  Nothing.  “I’m  sorry 
it’s  not  more.  I’m  going  upstairs.” 

“But—  Why  don’t  you  go  for  a  drive?  Albert?” 

Mary  Wickin  watched  him  climb  the  stairs,  leaving  her  alone.  She  looked 
down  at  the  clean  carpet,  not  seeing  her  son  stop  at  the  landing,  nor  did  she 
notice  the  eyes— protruding  from  the  gray  face— looking  down  at  her  as  though 
coming  to  her,  or  reaching  out  across  space  to  her.  But  the  woman  had  her  own 
thoughts.  Thinking  about  Olson,  about  his  laughing  form,  calling  her  “Miss 
Mary”  and  “Guinevere”  from  far  off  in  another  dimension,  as  if  her  husband 
were  a  voice,  an  idea,  a  memory,— a  laughter.  She  revelled  in  his  heartiest 
laughter,  fresh,  free-wild,  sweetest  laughter.  But  slowly,  very  slowly,  the  volume 
began  to  distort  and  become  hollow.  Then  it  was  no  longer  distorted,  but 
become  a  silence,  a  distance,  as  if  something  were  taking  him  and  laughter  away 
into  nothing. 

She  never  saw  her  son  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  She  never  looked  for  him. 

Justin  Wickin  stepped  off  the  plane  feeling  dazed  and  foreign.  He  could  not 
keep  his  feet,  feeling  foolish  because  he  had  such  trouble  standing  after  sitting 
for  so  long.  The  ground  he  felt  for  under  his  fumbling  feet  was  the  lover  to  kiss 
at  the  end  of  the  journey.  Now  I  have  come  home,  he  thought.  A  buffoon,  come 
home,  fumbling  for  balance.  Justin  felt  no  desire  to  kiss  the  sloppy  asphalt  slush, 
the  salt  and  sand.  He  felt  no  desires.  There  was  only  a  fear  that  Wickin  felt, 
facing  him.  Waiting  for  him.  There’s  Justin  now  he  could  hear  them.  He  did  not 
want  to  face  anyone  or  thing  he  knew.  Even  the  international  air  of  the 
international  airport  was  too  close,  too  familiar.  He  could  smell  family,  ties, 
hugging  and  the  smacking  of  wet  unwelcome  welcome-kisses  misplaced 
embarrassingly  on  your  cheek,  noses  bumped,  the  false  laughter.  Home.  Yes, 
now  I  too  have  come  home.  As  everyone  must. 

He  was  inside  the  terminal.  Furtive,  an  animal  sensing  danger  in  all 
movement,  all  sound,  he  found  no  one  and  was  glad.  He  stood  before  the 
baggage-belt,  waiting.  A  girl— long  and  blond— stood  beside  Justin  also  waiting 
for  her  luggage,  pursuing  something  from  the  rubble  of  her  purse.  Wickin  took 
out  a  cigarette,  testing  her.  As  he  lit  it,  watching  her  from  the  peripheral,  she 
moved  slightly  toward  him,  until  her  comfort  waned  and  she  shifted  to  him 
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full-face. 

He  handed  her  a  cigarette.  There  was  small  talk  he  did  not  bother  to 
remember.  There  was  nothing  to  remember  except  her  bleached-blond  hair,  her 
awkward  face,  and  the  way  she  spit  the  loose  tobacco  from  her  virgin’s  tongue. 
Hell,  not  so!  He  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  her  single  bag  traveling  easily  with 
her.  He  watched  her  walking  with  her  legs  slightly  apart— she’d  be  easy,  she 
smokes  anything  .  Without  thinking  he  started  to  call  to  her  but  she  was  gone, 
lost  with  her  bag,  her  legs,  and  her  (his)  cigarette  in  the  crowd. 

He  took  up  his  own  bags  and  waddled  with  the  weights  alternately  bumping 
into  his  sides,  right,  left,  one,  two,  and  then  both  together. 

Outside  he  asked  the  cab  driver  how  much  it  would  cost  to  get  him  home.  It 
was  a  dollar  more.  Not  so  bad,  he  thought.  Home  for  a  dollar  more.  It  could, 
after  all,  be  worse. 

“Snowed  last  night.”  said  the  driver. 

Wickin  watched  the  familiar  city  sights,  followed  (from  the  front  seat)  the 
road  as  it  came  to  them,  rushing  under  the  cab,  listened  to  the  hum  of  the 
snow-tires,  trying  to  relax,  wishing  for  quiet. 

“Snowed  pretty  hard  for  awhile,”  persisted  the  driver.  “Then  it  changed  back 
into  rain.  Its  been  pretty  dreary  around  here.” 

“Yes.” 

“Traffic’s  been  busy.” 

Justin  nodded. 

“I  had  a  guy  yesterday  wanted  to  go  to  New  Hampshire.  In  the  sleet!” 

“Do  you  get  lots  of  that?”  Justin  asked  out  of  courtesy,  wishing  to  be  home 
alone,  thinking  There’ll  be  quiet  there  and  peace  That  there  would  be  nothing, 
only  anguish  when  he  arrived  for  his  brother’s  wedding.  His  mother  would  hug 
him,  squeal  delightedly  Like  a  pig  but  there  would  be  no  kindness  any  more.  He 
hadn’t  written  at  all.  Only  once  yes  For  money  Shit  I  hate  that  kind  of  thing 
Contact ,  love,  only  for  money,  for  debt,  for  irresponsibility— as  defined  And  ties 

The  driver  had  been  talking  but  had  not  been  expecting  any  reply.  Now  he 
was  quiet  and  Justin  Wickin ’s  apprehension  lay  free  to  grow. 

For  close  to  three  years  he  had  been  away.  He  had  known  no  capitols,  though 
he  had  visited  in  Paris  and  stopped  in  London.  He  knew  no  ‘great  names,’  few 
women— and  the  drunks.  Privately  he  had  ridiculed  the  royalty  who  had  no 
kingdoms.  He  hated  their  noise.  Someone  he’d  never  seen  before  pointed  out  a 
prince  of  some  forgotten  province.  Justin  hadn’t  caught  it,  and  cared  not  to. 
Only  the  drunken  laughter  sounded. 

At  nearly  twenty-three  he  was  still  too  young.  In  truth,  he  knew  little  beyond 
the  passing  glances  of  the  ship-girls  and  prostitutes  of  Paris  and  London.  Paris 
was  unbearable.  To  get  away  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  was  his  initial  reaction. 
Justin  followed  up,  packed  after  two  weeks  of  waste  and  boredom,  sick  of  the 
sights  of  the  city  and  the  Americans  he  could  not  shake— everywhere  he  went,  all 
he  need  do  was  open  his  mouth  and  instantly  he  would  have  some  poor  lellow 
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from  Detroit  having  the  God  damned  time  of  his  life  on  his  ear.  At  least  the 
French  had  the  decency  to  live  and  let  live,  to  respond  only  when  it  was 
requested— and  then  it  was  courteous,  almost  a  pleasure  for  them  to  offer  help. 
And  the  language  (Justin  knew  little  of  the  French  language)  barrier  served  a 
need:  he  did  not  face  the  attacks  he  would  receive  each  time  he  wished  privacy 
in  a  bar  while  in  the  States.  It  was  a  brief  paradise,  alone  with  oneself  without 
the  useless  chatter  and  the  alcoholic  affability  American  bars  breed.  It  was  in 
Paris  that  he  saw  his  prince.  And  yet,  wherever  he  went,  and  at  whatever  hour, 
there  they  were.  One,  two— a  group  of  jolly  and  obnoxious  American  tourists.  It 
got  to  the  point  where  he  could  no  longer  stand  what  he  was.  For  he  too  was  one, 
one  of  them.  At  last  he  could  understand  the  Victorian  novel’s  preoccupation 
with  the  ‘fortnight.’  Both  pun  and  eternity  applied.  Justin  sailed  across  the 
channel  to  England.  His  passage  was  rough,  but  he  thanked  the  choppy  seas  for 
his  necessary  solitude.  He  rode  it  through  in  his  compartment. 

In  London  he  found  a  job.  He  sold  appliances  door-to-door.  After  his  term  as 
salesman,  having  found  the  absurdity  so  affecting  that  he  was  doing  well  at  it,  he 
quit,  and  took  a  job  as  librarian  in  a  small,  musky  place,  precisely  what  he 
wanted.  What  he  did  with  his  evenings  was  entirely  his  business;  no  one 
encroached  upon  his  doings,  and  no  one  cared  to  know  him  well.  He  was  left 
alone.  In  a  sense  Justin  was  thankful  for  this:  he  had  little  exciting  to  relate,  and 
when  he  did,  the  pace  of  the  library  gently  quashed  his  enthusiasm  without 
damage,  and  he  was  thankful  he  did  not  force  himself  onto  anyone’s  ear  as  he’d 
been  forced  in  Paris. 

There  was  a  girl  named  Sandy;  a  girl  named  Marg;  a  girl  Jennifer  that  he  loved 
just  looking  at— but  there  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  There  was  no 
international  intrigue  or  affair.  He  lived  his  day-to-days  much  as  anyone  else.  On 
occasion  he  studied  the  ‘names’  he  would  mention  to  keep  the  home  fires 
stoked.  But  home  had  no  pull. 

If  he  drank  too  much,  it  was  his  responsibility.  He  kept  out  of  trouble,  had 
few  close  riffs,  and  managed  to  keep  his  temper. 

On  the  plane,  flying  home,  then  he  began  to  wonder.  Spending  all  of  your 
time  neglecting,  avoiding  intentionally  the  remembrance  of  your  own  ‘things 
past,’  he  had  eaten  up  time— his  personal  touch  of  ‘vagabond’  youth— through 
fear.  It  was  all,  of  course,  mistake.  Simply  that.  Yet  underneath  the  guise  of 
clubs  at  night  and  the  occasional  women,  he  had  been  running  away,  not  too, 
that  order  that  seemed  his  wont.  That  he’d  denied.  To  get  along  on  one’s  own  by 
oneself,  for  oneself,  he’d  thought.  That  was  it.  No  ties  to  bind  one  to  others.  No 
love  until  you  learned  to  hate,  and  no  opportunity  to  try  it  out.  There  was 
indeed  no  love  until  you  had  it,  until  you  had  had  it  for  yourself.  In  the 
interminable  (for  Justin  time  was  that)  years  away  all  he  had  gained  was  age. 
And  little  of  that  by  the  calendar.  Some  greying  hairs,  wrinkels  remaining  after 
he  relaxed  his  face,  and  an  immature  cynicism  he  hid  and  faulted.  He  believed  in 
nothing  he  professed.  He  gave  profession  no  outlet. 
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His  gait  had  slowed,  a  hazard  of  environment.  He  smoked  too  much;  the 
hands  trembled  noticeably  (he  thought),  and  a  sudden  paunch  seemed  to  slope 
almost  audibly.  Time,  denied,  had  done  a  job  on  him.  He  was  getting  old.  His 
was  a  premature  voyaging  to  the  beginning  of  his  own  private  circle:  to  the  end. 
There  was  some  comfort,  brief  but  true,  in  suppression. 

And  now  he  was  home.  The  streets  lay  cold  unknowns,  geometrically  precise 
in  their  insistance  he  be  gone. 

“Here!”  he  shouted,  the  brakes  working  almost  at  the  speed  of  sound. 

“OK.” 

“How  much?”  Justin  asked,  reading  the  meter  as  he  struggled  nerv  ously  for  his 
wallet,  for  composure. 

“Eight-fifty  altogether.  The  tolls,  too.” 

“Yes.” 

He  paid  the  driver  with  a  ten. 

“keep  it.  You’ll  lose  on  the  return  trip.” 

“Thanks,”  the  driver  said,  dismissing  him  forever,  straining  and  coughing  with 
the  man’s  bags  from  the  back  seat.  “What  you  got,  gold  bricks?” 

“Hundreds.” 

“Here  you  are.” 

Wickin  took  the  suitcases  and  stood  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  house. 

“So  long.” 

“Yes,”  said  Justin.  “So  long.” 

Right  you  are.  Right  you  are,  thinking  I  should  have  come  later  At  night 
Never 

Justin  rang  the  doorbell:  the  same  doorbell.  Turning  the  knob  while  debating 
whether  or  not  to  try  it,  he  entered  the  house  unannounced.  He  could  have  gone 
for  bread.  It  was  the  same,  all.  It  would  be  like  this,  like  this  always  to  greet  him. 

“Hello,”  he  dared,  his  voice  hushed  and  undaring. 

Someone  moved,  awkwardly,  as  if  frightened.  It  would  be  his  mother.  He 
expected  no  one  but  her  to  greet  him.  It  was  his  mother  who  had  been  behind 
the  glass  at  the  airport.  Only  her.  Somewhere,  he  had  thought  perhaps  a  surprise 
gathering,  but  no,  it  was  his  mother  alone. 

“Justin!”  Her  voice  glowed  rich  as  the  light  from  her  smiling  eyes. 

“I’m  home,”  he  said. 

She  stood  back,  taking  him  in  with  her  eyes,  as  if  undressing  him— her  arms 
firm  on  his  shoulders  rearranging  her  idea  of  him  from  what  had  been  to  what 
was.  “You  cut  a  fine  figure,  Justin.” 

He  smiled  at  her,  hugged  her  without  distance,  almost  vyith  feeling.  She  did 
love  him,  and  he  could  not  be  distant  with  her.  She  smelt  right— her  eyes  were 
still  the  clear  and  beautiful  sky-blue.  If  you  avoided  her  eyes  she  was  old,  tired. 
He  would  believe  in  her  eyes. 

“You  know  you’ve  surprised  us.  1  couldn’t  believe  it  when  the  telegram 
arrived.  You  never  wrote,  but  I  kept  on  writing.  There  was  no  need  fora  letter 
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from  you;  a  note  letting  us  know  you  were  well  would  have  been  alright.  But  I 
wanted  to  keep  you  filled  in  on  what  was  going  on  here  with  us.  I  know  I’ve 
bored  you  with  lots  of  folderol,  but  I  was  just  not  used  to  idleness,  and  I  missed 
my  hoy.” 

“Me  too,”  Justin  stammered,  a  child  again. 

“We  never  talked  enough.  I  wish  you’d— well,  take  your  coat  off,  for  heaven’s 
sake.  Let  me  have  it.”  She  took  it  from  him,  went  to  the  closet  and  carefully 
hung  it  up.  “Justin?  Let  me  get  the  bags?” 

“No,  no— I  can  take  these  up  without  trouble.  I’ve  been  sitting  forever.” 

“Your  room’s  so  clean  you  won’t  recognize  it.  We  use  it  for  a  guest  room,  and 
you’re  our  most  illustrious  visitor.” 

“V.I.P.  Very  illustrious  person.” 

“Yes.  V.I.P.  Go  look,  Mr.  V.I.P.,  and  let  me  know  how  terrible  it  is.” 

“I  hope  you’ve  had  the  exterminator  in,  and  the  ceiling  done  in 
sound-proofing  so  my  snoring  doesn’t  blow  the  roof.  And,  of  course,”  feeling 
confident  and  serene,  “the  roof.  New  roofing  as  an  extra  precaution.” 

“Go  on.  I’ll  try  and  find  your  father.” 

“Where’s  the  lucky  groom?  Working?  Or  did  they  give  him  a  day  to  worry  to 
his  heart’s  content?” 

“He’s  up  there  I  think,  but  I  was  sleeping  and  he  could  just’ve  easily  gone  out 
without  my  knowing.  He’s  been  itchy.  He’s  got  a  walking  case  of  nerves.” 

“What’s  his  girl  like?” 

“You’ll  like  her.” 

“That’s  all?” 

“That’s  all  till  you  see  how  beautiful  she  is.  But  you’ll  have  to  wait,  to  save 
your  drooling  for  tomorrow.  Now  go  on  up.  I’ll  get  you  something  to  eat.” 

“I  ate.” 

“A  drink?” 

“Sure.  Scotch?” 

“You  know,  1  never  saw  you  drink.  Never  even  knew  you  did.” 

Justin  blushed  inexplicably.  He  sensed  disapproval.  Why  hadn’t  he  written? 
What  else  has  she  besides  her  children? 

He  discovered  no  one  upstairs.  Where  could  Albert  be?  Getting  plastered 
would  be  reasonable,  but  Albert  never  drank.  Maybe,  now.  There  was  no  need  to 
look  for  him,  if  he  were  there,  he’d  find  Justin. 

Justin  came  back  down  the  stairs  with  a  change  of  clothing,  out  of  his  suit 
and  shoes.  A  drink  would  be  perfect.  But  there  was  none.  His  mother  looked 
queerly  at  him,  and  it  appeared  to  .Justin  she  had  lost  her  composure.  The  joy 
was  true  but  overcoming  her. 

“Tell  me  about  your  trip?  About  your  life— 1  don’t  even  know  about  where 
you  live?  Everything.” 

“Hold  on  a  minute.”  She  was  trying  her  damnedest. 

But  she  took  no  notice,  repeated  over  and  over,  “Justin’s  here!”  and  he  could 
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not  speak,  only  watched,  feeling  her  exhilaration  wane  her  resistance,  fascinated 
at  this  figure,  this  voice— ranting  about  him,  nearly  hysterical  because  he,  Justin 
Wickin,  was  there  in  her  arms  for  her  to  touch,  to  hold,  to  keep.  He  lost  all 
control  and  burst  into  laughter. 

The  woman  stopped  all  motion.  Instantly  she  was  struck  as  he  watched,  as  if 
she  were  Lot’s  wife.  Salt,  as  if  she  had  always  been  that.  He  found  himself  wary 
once  again,  and  bewildered. 

“Justin,”  she  said,  “would  you  like  something  to  eat?  Did  they  feed  you?” 
and  it  was  the  same  once  more,  as  if  the  salt  and  forever  had  never  existed.  But 
he  had  told  her;  it  was  incomprehensible  to  him. 

“What’s  happening,  Mother?  What’s  this  all  about?  I  told  you  I  ate  on  the 
plane.” 

The  woman  was  hurt.  She  was  welcoming  her  hoy  home,  whom  she  hadn’t 
seen  for  three  years.  He  mocked.  She  could  not  remember  where  Olson  was.  She 
was  waiting  for  him.  Where  could  he  be?  Worried,  she  offered  the  boy  food, 
wanted  talk— voices  raised,  love— but  he  mocked  her. 

Olson  Wickin  opened  the  back  door  into  the  kitchen.  His  head  hung  heavy 
from  the  whiskey  he’d  taken,  but  the  argument  with  Charley  Walsh  had  hindered 
its  effect.  Outside  in  the  air  he  felt  it  first,  as  if  suddenly  he  had  been  struck 
square  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  a  great  weight  had  grabbed  tight  onto  his 
skull.  His  sense  of  balance  was  unsure.  He  wavered;  the  weight  kept  forcing  him 
one  way,  then  the  other.  The  sun  smarted  in  his  eyes.  Olson  cursed  his  children 
in  retaliation.  For  it  was  their  fault.  His  mind  was  wounded  and  he  knew  they 
had  brought  this  about,  made  him  ache  and  sleepy,  so  tired.  He  wanted  to  sleep, 
just  for  a  little  while.  He  closed  his  eyes,  opening  them  in  fright  when  he  could 
not  see  before  him.  To  sleep  and  forget  that  he  had  ever  begotten  them.  Damn 
that  thing,  he  thought,  all  the  way  home,  hurting.  And  both  of  them— Justin  and 
Albert— stupid  creatures  with  stupid  names.  The  world  abounds  with  such  as 
these,  why  must  he  be  saddled  against  his  will?  When  he  had  reached  the  back  of 
the  house,  his  house,  he  began  to  relax,  knowing  here  he  could  rest.  In  his  bed 
there  was  peace,  if  no  where  else. 

Immediately  inside,  Wickin  heard  them:  Mary,  his  wife— and  Justin  his  son. 
His  God  damned  son  who’d  come  from  her  from  his  excitement,  his  bliss.  From 
that  act  had  come  this  one,  the  second  half  of  the  conflict  he’d  created  totally 
against  his  will.  There  would  be  no  more.  There  had  been  no  more  making  of 
“love;”  Wickin  slept  alone.  And  Justin,  Justin  was  twenty,  twenty  .  .  .  what?  If 
he  had  had  his  own  way  .  .  .  That  there  was  truly  no  justice  had  to  wait  for 
Wickin’s  drunken  consideration  to  locate  it.  Even  he  would  wait.  Wickin  walked 
into  the  open  and  saw  them  there,  clasped  together  in  hysterical  mirth,  laughing 
about  him,  the  drunk.  He  started  to  climb.  The  stairs  his  only  obstacle,  with  only 
the  relaxing  thought  of  bed. 

Feeling  the  stairs  too  fragile  for  his  weight  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
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placing  of  each  step.  They  did  not  see  him.  He  saw  his  bed.  He  saw  nothing  else. 
Precise  he  felt  for  each  step,  rested  both  his  feet  solidly  on  each  one,  refusing  the 
spinning  of  the  staircase  to  worry  him,  going  around  all  about  him  and  swaying 
like  a  rope  ladder  in  the  wind.  It  was  just  Mary  and  his  son’s  laughter.  At  half 
way  he  anticipated  a  great  gust  and  searched  out  the  step  with  extreme  caution, 
undecided  whether  or  not  to  wait  out  the  storm  where  he  was,  or  to  proceed  to 
reach  the  safety  of  his  bed.  Wickin  decided,  fell  back,  landing  with  a  thud  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs. 

Mother  and  son  moved  together. 

“Olson?  Olson!  ’’ 

Justin  called  him  “Father!’’  but  the  old  man  heard  nothing.  He  would  not 
have  believed  it  the  way  he  was;  at  some  other  time  he  might  have  cried  for  joy. 
But  there  was  no  perhaps  nor  consciousness. 

The  figure  of  the  man,  large,  awry,  not  like  anything  he’d  ever  been, 
looked  like  an  old  stuffed  doll  thrown  carelessly  away,  lay  still,  oblivious  to 
everything.  Wickin  was  oblivious  to  the  pain  that  might  have  killed  him  then  and 
there  could  he  but  feel.  The  woman  lay  on  top  of  him,  tears  running  rivulets 
through  the  creases  of  her  age,  her  face  like  that  of  Mars,  red  and  angry,  the 
veins  cocked.  The  son,  finding  himself  helpless,  knowing  only  that  he  must 
collect  enough  of  himself  to  disregard  everything  going  on.  He  must  call  an 
ambulance,  the  poliee,  anyone  but  to  allow  his  hysterical  mother  with  her 
condition  to  administer  with  an  increasing  hysteria.  Justin  grabbed  hold  of  his 
mother’s  shoulders,  felt  the  muscles  stiffen  like  an  animal’s,  ready  to  turn  on  him 
in  reflex.  But  he  held  and  with  a  heave  tore  his  mother’s  flailing  body  from  the 
injured  man.  “Goddamnit,  stop!”  he  shouted,  letting  her  go,  surprised  and 
shocked  by  the  discovery  of  this  voice  he  never  knew.  He  stood  disbelieving  as 
she  flung  herself  once  more  on  the  form  of  his  father,  disbelieving  she  could  even 
breathe  after  his  own  command  had  hypotnized  him  immobile.  But  Mary  had 
not  heard;  she  did  not  know  who  this  man  was  who  held  her  away  from  her 
husband.  She  knew  only  that  her  husband  lay  there  broken,  dying,  dead  at  the 
foot  of  those  stairs  she  hated.  She  pawed  him,  kissed  him  in  angry  love. 

Justin  felt  the  tears  welling  up  into  his  eyes  and  the  burning  sockets  sought  to 
expel  the  eyes  themselves  as  if  a  powder  in  his  brain  had  been  ignited  by  the 
flame  of  things  he  couldn’t  see. 

He  found  the  phone,  dialed,  spoke  some  words,  helpless  beyond  that. 

Albert  put  down  the  upstairs’  phone.  Justin  was  calling  someone.  He  tried 
again  and  called  Dr.  Reynolds.  Justin  hadn’t  called  Reynolds;  who?  Albert  knew 
immediately  what  had  happened.  That  his  father  had  come  home  drunk  and 
tried  to  sneak  upstairs.  Easy  as  that.  But  he’d  fallen  down,  probably  ruined 
himself  (or  the  rest  ol  his  life.  He  was  drunk  without  doubt.  Albert  called 
Reynolds  from  his  father’s  room.  No  matter  Justin  had  come  in.  Thank  God  he 
was  here,  now  he  would  leave  all  the  sooner.  Or  is  it  better?  Is  it  better  now? 
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Not  at  all.  He’ll  stay  here  for  the  duration— or  the  funeral— and  after.  He’ll  have 
his  mother  to  look  after  .  .  .  while  she’s  looking  after  him! 

Downstairs  Justin’s  voice  was  quaking  and  Albert  was  glad. 

Reynolds  had  said  he’d  be  right  over,  not  to  move  the  man:  “Don’t  even 
touch  him,’’  and  hung  up.  Albert  Wickin  had  no  desire  to  touch  the  man,  nor 
to  go  down  to  the  scene.  He  felt  nothing.  If  he  were  dead  there  was  nothing 
anyone,  least  of  all  he,  could  do.  Injured,  seriously  or  otherwise,  it  was  still 
certain— absolutely  certain— that  there  would  be  no  wedding  tomorrow.  One 
more  chalked  up.  He’d  done  it,  done  it  well,  and  there  was  no  question.  Perhaps 
it  is  better.  The  shock  had  not  had  the  effect  Albert  thought  it  should  have.  And 
he  wondered  further  if  he  really  wanted  to  be  married.  If  he  wanted  this, 
this— union,— with  Leslie.  It  was  no  union,  it  was  license.  Under  the  eyes  of 
witnesses,  gathered  under  the  eyes  (eye)  of  God,  waiting  impatiently  for  drink, 
like  his  father,  lying  there  in  his  drunkenness,  broken,  maybe  dead,  but  drunk  all 
the  same. 

He  heard  the  doorbell.  For  awhile  he  was  silent.  All  was  silent  in  the  house. 
Reynolds.  Reynolds’  voice.  He  was  right  about  that.  About  the  sirens,  about  all 
the  rest. 

“He  was  drunk  ...” 

“Yes,”  said  Reynolds,  “exactly.  It  was  exactly  that  that  saved  him  from 
killing  himself.  A  man  his  age  would  have  been  shattered  into  pieces  if  he’d  done 
that  stone  sober.” 

“Joe?” 

“What  is  it,  Mary?” 

“He  doesn’t  ...  do  that.  You  know  ...” 

“Oh,  I  know,  he  was  having  some  fun.  Celebrating  Albert’s  wedding  a  little  in 
advance,  that’s  all.  Now,  enough.  Just  be  thankful  he’s  still  breathing.”  Reynolds 
had  heard  this  before  at  the  house,  on  the  way,  but  he  knew  he  must  keep 
listening.  He  hoped  this  would  be  the  last  for  today.  “Go  inside  now.  Sit  with 
him,  hold  his  hand.  Just  be  there.  He’ll  be  all  right  in  a  little  while,  he  just  needs 
a  good  looking  after.  And  rest.  ” 

“Thank  you,  Joe.” 

“Go  in,  doctor’s  orders.” 

Reynolds  smiled  at  her. 

I/O  on. 

“I  will,”  said  Mrs.  Wickin.  She  went  into  the  hospital  room  to  sit  by  her 
husband. 

At  the  elevator,  Dr.  Reynolds,  in  a  hurry  to  get  home,  stepped  too  quickly 
into  the  opening  elevator. 

“Justin!”  Reynolds  apologised.  “Why,  hello  boy.  You  weren’t  looking  for 
me,  were  you?” 

“Watch  it,”  Justin  said  as  the  door  started  in  on  the  older  man.  Reynolds 
caught  it,  pushed  it  back,  and  the  two  stepped  outside  into  the  corridor. 
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“I  was.  I  mean,  I  came  up  to  see  my  father.  I  took  care  of  all  the  things 
downstairs.  But  I  hoped  I  might  catch  you  before  you  left.  I’m  worried  about 
my  mother.  She  really  is  upset  by  this  thing.  My  father’s  fall,  Albert’s  wedding 
off,  my  coming  from  England.  The  whole  thing  is  too  much  for  her  heart.  I 
know  it  is.” 

Reynolds  looked  into  his  eyes.  There  was  something  about  this  one  he  could 
not  figure  out.  Both  were  mysteries  to  him.  Justin  was  irresponsible,  as  far  as  his 
parents  were  concenred,  and  Reynolds  somewhat  agreed.  But  it  was  not  just 
that.  Albert,  again,  was  the  other  story  personified.  He  lacked  warmth,  reminded 
the  doctor  of  flat  stone. 

Justin  could  not  meet  the  doctor’s  eyes.  Reynolds,  always  finding  it  difficult 
to  deal  this  way,  reprimanded  Justin.  “Look  at  me,  Justin.”  But  this  one  loved 
his  mother  and  his  father,  and  when  Olson  was  well  again  he  would  tell  him. 

“Justin,  she’ll  be  all  right.  I’ve  told  her  to  take  it  easy,  to  just  go  along  as 
before.  I  said  it  was  only  an  accident— you  heard  me  in  the  car— no  real  harm  was 
done.  She’s  to  continue  with  her  medication  as  before,  and  to  rest.  I  did  tell  her 
to  be  sure  and  take  that  afternoon  nap  I  know  she  doesn’t  take.  That  is  essential. 
I’m  trusting  you  to  get  on  her  about  that.  Make  sure  she  takes  that  hour  nap  and 
sleeps.  If  I  have  to,  I’ll  give  her  something.  But  I  think  the  shock  is  over,  and  that 
she’ll  be  back  to  normal.  She  has  to  take  care  of  your  father,  and  when  he’s 
home  she’ll  have  to  watch  out  for  him  for  a  time.  That’ll  give  her  something  to 
occupy  her,  and  it  should  stop  her  from  worrying  too  much  off  by  herself.  Will 
you  do  that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good.  Now,  go  see  your  mother  and  father.  He’ll  be  OK  soon  enough.  I’ve 
got  to  pick  up  some  things  for  Carol  before  the  stores  close.  Goodbye.” 

Justin  pushed  the  button  to  bring  the  elevator  back  for  Reynolds. 

“Goodbye,”  he  said. 

“Justin?” 

“Yes?” 

“You  cut  this  out  too.” 

“What?” 

“Relax  and  take  hold  of  yourself.  You’re  the  only  stabilizing  factor  in  the 
house  now.” 

Reynolds  was  gone. 

What  did  he  mean,  “the  only  stabilizing  factor  in  the  house?”  What  about 
Albert?  Who  is  not  here. 

Leslie  had  come  to  the  house  as  soon  as  she  heard.  Albert  had  phoned  her, 
telling  her  the  wedding  was  off.  He  did  not  go  to  the  hospital  with  his  mother, 
Justin  and  Reynolds.  His  father,  he  told  Leslie,  had  fallen  down  stairs,  and  was 
at  death’s  door.  His  tone  was  matter-of-fact,  and  Leslie  could  not  help  but  guess 
at  what  actually  had  happened,  it  sounded  so  confused.  If  his  father  was  really 
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hurt!  “Albert,  I’ll  be  right  over.”  Don’t  tell  anyone,  he  wanted  to  say,  hut  said 
“Goodbye,’  instead.  Still  he  hadn’t  moved.  No  one  missed  him,  no  one  had 
asked  for  him,  there  had  been  nothing.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  stay 
where  he  was,  in  his  room,  in  his  parents’  room,  phoning,  waiting  for  Leslie,  for 
the  doctor  and  his  mother  and  his  brother  to  go  to  the  hospital  with  his  drunken 
father. 

It  was  not  until  all  had  left  and  it  was  quiet  once  again  down  below  that  he 
descended  the  staircase  and  sank  into  his  father’s  easy  chair.  Albert  sat  there.  He 
read  nothing.  He  waited.  He  waited  for  Leslie  to  come  to  the  door,  to  ring,  to 
look  perplexed  or  sad  or  whatever  else  she  expected  was  expected  from  her.  Oh, 
Christ,  he  thought.  He  did  not  want  to  be  angry  with  her,  to  take  out  his  anger 
on  his  fiancee  the  day  before  their  wedding.  Their  would-be  wedding.  However  it 
was  still  definite,  and  a  fight  today  would  be  completely  wrong,  no  matter  which 
way  you  might  care  to  look  at  it.  She  still  was  beautiful.  He  wanted  her.  He 
could  see  her  lying  there  like  the  first  time,  naked  on  his  bed,  her  hands  behind 
her  head,  her  legs  tight  together  pulled  up  to  her  trunk,  white,  fresh, 
complete— waiting  for  him.  He  would  die  for  that  body.  He  guessed  maybe  he 
did  love  her.  I  love  her,  he  thought.  He  tried  it  out  loud,  to  the  air,  to  the  house, 
to  himself,  But  it  sounded  forced.  He  had  never  thought  about  her  that  way, 
about  love,  without  having  to  force  it  somehow.  He  had  never  said  it  out  loud 
except  to  Leslie.  His  mother  had  told  him  once,  “Be  sure  to  tell  her  you  love  her 
as  often  as  you  can,  and  more.  Its  good  for  girls  to  know  you  love  them.  Its  what 
makes  them  tick.  It  keeps  them  home,  too.”  And  silly  as  that  sounded,  Albert 
remembered.  Hell. 

“I  love  Leslie.” 

Leslie. 

“Leslie.” 

This  is  childish,  he  thought,  going  to  let  her  in. 

“Albert,  what’s  happened  here?  Tell  me  the  truth?” 

“My  father’s  fallen  downstairs.  Broke  his  neck,  I  guess.”  She  wants  the  truth. 
‘Tell  me  the  truth?’ 

“You  guess?  What  do  you  mean  you  guess?”  She  was  shook.  He  knew  that, 
that  it  was  real,  and  it  irritated  him. 

“He  came  home  drunk  and  he  tried  to  sneak  up  the  stairs  to  bed.  He  was 
trying  to  avoid  seeing  Justin.  But  he  couldn’t  keep  his  feet  and  he  fell.” 

“Is  he  all  right?  My  God,  Albert,  tell  me  how  he  is?” 

“1  guess  he’s  OK.  I  haven’t  heard  anything.” 

“Don’t  you  know?  Don’t  you  care  how  your  own  father  is?” 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

“Don’t  you  even  care?”  she  shouted,  real  tears  running  down  her  soft  face, 
turning  it  red,  turning  it  hard.  He  could  not  hear  to  look  at  her  face.  He  could 
only  picture  his  father’s  looking  like  this,  oidy  worse.  And  nobody  cared  about 
him.  No  one  called  for  him.  Why  should  he  care? 
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“He’s  your  father,  that’s  why?” 

She  had  heard  him!  He  had  thought  out  loud! 

“Damn  it,  why  don’t  you  go  home.  Leave  me  alone,  will  you?” 

She  looked  at  him,  her  crying  uncontrolled.  How  could  this  man  be  her 
husband,  father  of  her  children?  What  kind  of  person— or  what?— was  this,  was 
he?  How  could  he  be  like  this?  She  started  for  the  door,  her  coat  still  on,  her 
vision  blurred.  Hoping,  praying  he  would  stop  her,  touch  her,  call  to  her,  she 
stopped  at  the  open  door.  It  hadn’t  been  shut.  There  was  nothing. 

No  sound,  no  touch. 

She  slammed  the  door  in  victory.  He  sat  down  once  again  in  his  father’s  chair. 
She  was  gone  at  last. 

It  was  a  large  room  -  larger  for  the  limited  furnishings.  The  walls  were 
whitewashed  -  perhaps  two  years  ago,  thought  Justin  -  and  needed  a  new  coat. 
But  it  was  clean  and  the  two  large  windows  let  enough  light  in  to  expose  the  dim 
film  of  wax  on  the  floortiles,  if  not  enough  air.  Three  white  beds  lay  solemnly, 
two  empty  and  one  with  Olson  Wickin  haphazardly  wrapped  in  white  shrouds, 
his  arms  and  head  and  upper  trunk  displayed  in  a  false  tranquility.  But  to  Justin 
the  silence,  heavy  in  the  rank  air,  slowly  easing  itself  like  proverbial  dust  into  the 
corners  missing  nothing,  struck  him  as  wrong.  But  Reynolds  knew  what  he  was 
about,  and  here  was  no  worse  then  another.  Justin  had  been  born  here. 

He  stood  in  the  doorway,  quiet,  staring  at  his  mother  softly  holding  his 
father’s  hand.  The  man  lay  there  in  a  stillness,  only  the  occasional  then  subtle, 
almost  rhythmical  rise  and  fall  of  the  sheet  upon  his  resting  body  betraying  life. 
The  disarray  of  the  bedclothes  meant  he  had  been  awake,  perhaps  talking, 
though  Justin  doubted.  But  he  had  fallen  off  to  sleep  again.  He  is  not 
unconscious,  only  sleeping.  Mary  Wickin  sat  still  as  her  husband,  the  only 
movement  her  thumb  gently  rotating  on  her  husband’s  clenched  hand.  The  hand 
like  the  sheets  signaling  conflict  in  the  peace. 

There  would  be  no  wedding  for  Albert.  Justin  had  thought  little  except  that 
he  was  summoned  back  to  America  to  attend  a  wedding,  the  tying  of  his  elder 
brother  and  a  female  he  never  knew.  Albert  never  wrote,  never  sent  a  picture. 
Justin  thought  of  his  coming  as  a  requirement  he  had  to  fulfill.  And  even  that, 
that  was  inexplicable.  It  was  strange  indeed  to  up  and  leave  England  at  the  spur 
of  a  letter  he  had  no  intention  of  opening.  But  for  some  reason.  For  some  reason 
it  did  not  go  into  the  wastebasket  with  all  the  other  clock-work  letters  from  his 
mother.  If  only  he  had  kept  himself  more  secret,  never  sent  for  money  that  first 
month  -  then  he  never  would  have  heard.  But  she  had  said  clearly  I  don’t  know 
where  you  live?  How  could  she  say  that?  But  there  were  problems  enough 
without  family  problems  thrust  into  him  across  the  ocean.  Justin  caught  himself, 
spoke  to  his  mother,  looking  at  him.  She  had  moved  without  movement. 

“How  is  he?”  he  asked. 

“Fine.  Sleeping  now.  He  was  very  upset  about  Albert.  He  can’t  get  upset.” 
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“No,”  said  Justin. 

“If  lie  does,  he  could  end  up  worse  then  he  is.” 

“Reynolds  says  he’ll  he  fine  with  rest.” 

“Yes,  rest’s  all  he  needs.  And  care.  Care  too.  That’s  why  1  have  to  stay  with 
him.  I  don’t  like  the  nurse  assigned  to  him.  He  comes  in-” 

“He?” 

“A  male  nurse  named  Murphy.  I  don’t  like  his  all-business  attitude.  Olson 
needs  someone  who  can  feel  for  him,  someone  who  knows  him.” 

Justin  put  his  hand  on  his  mother’s  shoulder.  The  same  shoulder  relaxed  that 
he’d  nearly  ripped  off. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  home?  Take  a  cab  back.”  He  gave  her  money.  “Lie  down 
and  rest  yourself.  If  you  aren’t  at  your  best,  you  can’t  be  best  for  Father.” 

It  sounded  wrong,  like  a  doctor,  a  priest. 

“No,  Justin.  You  take  this  and  go  home.  See  how  Albert  is.  Take  care  of  him. 
I’m  worried.  He  didn’t  come  with  us,  didn’t  even  know.  He’s  probably  crazy 
with  worry.” 

“I  think  he’d  rather  see  you.” 

She  looked  at  him,  met  his  eyes  as  they  diverted  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  He  looked  back  at  her,  into  her. 

“Don’t  worry  now  about  what  you  and  Albert  feel  about  each  other.  You  are 
brothers  and  I  am  your  mother.  I’m  telling  you  that  there  will  be  no  more  of 
this,  this— childishness.  Go  see  him.  Comfort  him.  I  have  to  stay  with  my 
husband.” 

Justin  said  nothing. 

“Go  along.  Go  home  and  be  there  when  I  call.  You’ll  have  to  come  get  me  at 
eight-thirty.” 

“All  right.” 

“Good-bye,  Justin.  Take  care  of  him.  Don’t  let  him  out  of  your  sight.” 

1  won  t. 

“That’s  my  boy.  Go  along.”  She  kissed  him. 

“Goodbye.” 

He  went  out  the  door,  down  the  corridor,  into  the  elevator.  The  hospital 
smell  followed  him  into  the  elevator.  Interminably  he  fell  the  short  four  floors  to 
the  lobby,  to  the  outside  chill,  air  he  could  breathe,  ingest  and  flush  the  stink  of 
the  hospital  out  of  him,  out  of  his  lungs,  his  stomach.  He  lit  a  cigarette  and  took 
the  first  cab  in  line. 

At  home  he  found  the  house  dark  and  the  door  locked.  He  rang  the  familiar 
bell.  Familiar,  and  not  familiar.  The  bell  he  knew  so  well,  but  pushed 
infrequently.  No  one  rang  the  doorbell  to  his  own  house:  you  walked  right  in. 
But  the  door  was  locked.  He  rang  again.  Across  the  street  a  nameless  neighbor 
gave  him  an  accusing  look.  The  man  was  inside  before  Justin  could  say  anything, 
or  remember  who  it  was  that  lived  there  while  he  was  growing  up.  Justin  went  to 
the  hack  door,  the  air  colder,  the  snow  crunching  under  his  feet,  filling  the 
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crevices  between  his  shoes  and  his  dark-socked  feet. 

The  back  door  was  also  locked  tight.  Justin,  cold  and  discouraged,  broke  the 
small  square  pane  of  glass  on  the  door  above  the  doorknob.  Carefully  he  placed 
his  hand  between  the  sharp  points  of  the  glass  and  found  the  inside  knob.  He 
turned  it,  felt  the  glass  cut  into  his  arm  just  above  the  wrist,  cleanly  and  without 
pain,  and  pulled  the  door  to  him.  He  went  inside,  found  the  lightswitch,  turned 
it  on  and  looked  at  his  arm.  The  blood  came  and  ran  to  his  wrist,  and  he  felt  a 
sudden  queasy  wonder  in  his  head  and  his  stomach.  He  was  thankful  he  had  not 
cut  his  wrist,  and  wrapped  a  dishtowell  around  his  arm.  “Albert?”  he  called. 
“Albert?”  He  kept  it  up,  making  his  way  to  the  living-room.  He  turned  on  the 
electric  chandelier,  the  room  jumped  at  him,  then  receded,  more  politely  taking 
its  place  in  his  presence.  He  went  upstairs,  searched  out  each  room,  his  mother 
and  father’s,  his  brother’s,  the  guest  room  (his  own  room  once,  his  own  bed,  in 
which  he  must  lie  now  a  guest)  but  there  was  no  one.  Nothing  but  the  light,  the 
mad  lights  that  opened  up  all  the  fields  of  vision,  baring  everything  without 
consideration.  There  was  no  sign  of  his  brother,  no  sign  of  any  life,  nor  of  his 
own— not  even  in  his  own  room.  It  was  all  past,  not  Justin,  Justin’s  home, 
Justin’s  room,  Justin’s  family,  but  nothing.  Furniture,  walls,  tiles,  occasional 
pictures— not  a  portrait,  oil  or  photograph— nothing. 

In  a  moment  of  fear  he  felt  an  instability,  couldn’t  keep  his  feet,  knew  the 
nauseous  warning,  the  vigorous  working  of  his  heart.  In  the  kitchen  now,  he 
fixed  a  drink  and  drank  it,  then  another.  The  cloth  gloved  his  hand  in  the  rust 
and  red  of  his  own  blood,  live  and  dried.  He  grasped  the  dishtowell  tighter, 
afraid  to  take  it  off,  to  look,  to  feel  the  skin  tear  from  the  cloth  his  blood  and 
glued  him  to. 

The  phone.  Yes,  he  must  be  at  that  girl’s  house.  He  did  not  know  her  name! 
What  is  her  name?  He  found  the  phonebook,  turned  to  the  back,  careful  of  the 
injured  arm  in  his  haste.  There  should  be  a  list  at  the  back  of  the  book,  there  has 
to  be.  Where  is  that  -  there,  Leslie!  Leslie  Randall.  He  took  the  phone  too  fast 
and  dropped  it  ringing  to  the  floor.  He  dialed  it  lying  there,  himself  on  the  floor. 
He  could  hear  it  ring  at  the  Randall  house.  He  assumed  it  was  the  Randall  house: 
Albert  would  have  nothing  questionable. 

“Hello?” 

“Hello,  is  this  Leslie?” 

“Leslie’s  not  home.  This  is  Mrs.  Randall.  Who’s  this?” 

“Justin.  Wickin  —  Albert’s  brother.  Albert’s  with  Leslie.” 

“That’s  odd.  Odd  that  they  would  even  see  each  other.  Leslie  told  me  that 
she  and  Albert  had  agreed  not  to  see  each  other  before  tomorrow.” 

“That’s  just  it.  There  is  no  wedding.” 

“What?”  He  could  feel  her  “What?” 

“My  father’s  hurt  himself.  He’s  in  the  hospital  —  Harrington— and  the  plans 
are  off.  I  came  back  from  there  to  see  how  Albert  was,  but  lie’s  not  here.  I  just 
got  in  from  London  today  and  I  didn’t  know  Leslie’s  name.  When  I  found  your 
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number,  I  called  to  find  out  if  he  was  there  with  Leslie.  That’s  all  I  know.  When 
I  got  back  I  found  the  house  shut  up,  all  the  lights  out,  and  had  to  break  in  to 
call  you.  If  you  hear  anything,  or  see  them  have  him  call  me.  ’ 

“But-” 

“I’ll  be  here  until  eight  or  eight-fifteen,  then  I’m  going  to  get  my  mother  at 
the  hospital.  I’ll  be  back  soon  after  eight-thirty.  Tell  them— him— that,  OK?” 

“Yes.  Justin?” 

“Yes?” 

“How’s  your  father?” 

“Fine.  Goodbye,”  and  he  hung  up. 

Justin  sat  back  on  the  floor,  trying  to  relax.  He  lit  a  cigarette,  pulled  the 
smoke  into  his  starved  lungs  and  breathed  it  out  in  tattered  rings.  He  looked  at 
his  watch:  7:50.  He  sat  up.  He  was  the  only  instance  of  stability  in  the  Wickin 
family  because  he  was  the  outsider,  the  guest— not  even  the  prodigal  (for  he  had 
no  father).  Justin  was  a  stranger  in  his  own  house,  with  no  rights  beyond  the 
complete  freedom  of  the  guest.  In  this  he  had  power,  power  to  elicit 
condescension,  courtesy.  But  he  could  not  assert  any  power  from  the  core:  he 
was  not  of  the  core.  As  he  saw  it,  he  was  totally  forgotten,  even  by  his  mother. 
He  had  not  seen  his  brother;  he  had  not  spoken  to  his  father.  He  had  purposely 
avoided  him!  He  checked  the  time  again,  unconsciously  holding  his  bandaged 
arm.  How  could  he  drive?  Fifteen  more  minutes  to  sit  and  then  he  must  leave  for 
the  hospital,  to  drive  his  mother  home  to  an  empty  house.  Albert  better  call,  or 
better  than  that,  get  here  himself.  And  maybe  with  her.  What  does  she  look  like? 

He  pictured  Leslie  small,  slight-hipped,  rather  plastic  looking  -  maybe,  just 
maybe,  you  could  call  her  cute.  She  would  have  perfect  skin,  totally  without 
character.  She  would  have  no  such  thing,  nor  think  about  that.  Tagging  after  him 
like  a  baby  sister.  Like  a  mobile  appendix!  Justin  laughed  to  himself.  He  would 
not  like  her.  She  would  possess  nothing  of  any  value  to.  Won’t  he  call?  Or  to 
him.  But  Albert’s  nothing  exciting.  He  knows  nothing  of  anything,  never  did.  Of 
anything  original.  He  refuses  to  recognize  the  misshapen  nose  on  his  face.  He 
never  cared  about  his  appearance  beyond  his  clothing.  He  dresses  well,  or  used 
to.  For  Christ’s  sake,  ring.  But  Albert— always  Albert— not  Al— there  is  nothing  of 
the  male  in  him,  beyond  the  grasping  and  twisting  of  one’s  emotional  moments, 
and  setting  them  on  the  level  of  the  usual.  He  really  knows  how  to  hurt  you,  to 
bully  you  in  the  most.  The  phone  rang  a  half-ring,  the  echo  joining  the  voice  of 
his  mother  in  his  ear.  Yes  he  would  come  now.  No,  no  Albert.  No  one.  Had  to 
break  in.  Cut  my  arm  on  the  glass.  OK  now.  Don’t  worry.  I  can  drive  fine,  no 
problems.  No  license,  either,  he  suddenly  realised.  Right  over.  The  lobby?  Yes. 
Goodbye.  Justin  was  sick  of  telephones.  He  went  to  the  driveway,  got  into  the 
car,  tried  his  hand  on  the  wheel,  and  remembered  that  he  had  no  keys  to  the  car. 

Back  in  the  house,  he  dialed  information  and  called  his  mother,  then  went 
back  and  sat  with  a  drink  while  he  waited  for  her  cab  to  deliver  her.  He  waited 
for  Albert,  for  Leslie,  for  anyone  to  come  home.  He  was  completely  powerless. 
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He  could  exert  nothing.  He  would— he  had  to— wait.  And  wait. 


“Welcome  home,”  said  Albert  Wickin,  the  girl  with  him  shyly  nodding  to 
Justin. 

“Where  have  you  been?”  he  demanded. 

“Hold  it,  now.  We  just  got  through  greeting  one  another.  It’s  been  three 
years,  Justin.” 

“I  know.  And  I’ve  been  sitting  in  this  fucking  house  for  as  long.” 

“What  happened  to  you?  You’re  all  cut  up,  for  God’s  sake?” 

“Oh,  I  couldn’t  find  the  cork-screw,  so  I  broke  the  bottleneck  on  the  floor.” 

“What  happened?” 

“You  left  the  damn  house  locked  up.  I  don’t  have  a  key.  And  I  don’t  have  a 
car  key.  I  couldn’t  pick  mother  up  at  the  hospital.  I’ve  been  waiting  for  you  to 
get  your  ass  in  here.  She  had  to  take  a  cab.” 

“When?” 

“Don’t  worry,  she’ll  be  in  soon.  Aren’t  you  going  to  introduce  me  to— is  it 
Leslie?” 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “I’m  Leslie  Randall.” 

“I’m,  as  you  must  have  guessed  by  now,  Albert’s  baby  brother,  Justin.” 

“You’re  a  big  baby,  kid.” 

“Yes.  I  guess  I  am.  But  a  baby  brother  all  the  same.  There’s  no  getting  round 
that.  Now,  where  the  hell  have  you  been  while  I’ve  been  cooped  up  here  like  a 
fucking  prisoner?” 

“We  went  for  a  drive.  And  watch  the  talk,  by  the  way.” 

“That’s  nice.  You  heard  about  your  father,  didn’t  you?” 

“Shut  up,  Justin.” 

“Albert?” 

“Keep  out  of  this,  OK?” 

“No.  I  don’t  think  she  should.  Does  she  know?  Do  you  know  what  happened, 
Leslie?” 

“Yes.  That’s  why  we  went  for  the  drive.  We  had  a  fight.  I  think  he  was 
terrible,  the  way  he  acted.” 

“Shut  up.” 

“You  shut  up,”  Justin  said.  “Don’t  tell  her  what  to  do.  She  only  wants  to 
know  herself  what’s  going  on  here.  Your  father  nearly  died.” 

“My  father.” 

“Your  father  and  mine.” 

Albert  lit  a  cigarette  and  nervously  sucked  on  it. 

“I  didn’t  leave  my  father  when  he  was  hurt,  hurt  really  bad,  and  could  have 
been  dead.  I  didn’t  stay  upstairs  out  of  the  way,  without  a  word,  without 
anything  at  all.  You  couldn’t  even  find  the  guts  to  come  down  and  comfort  your 
mother,  let  alone  say  hello  to  me.  I  knew  you  were  here.” 
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“I  called  Reynolds.  No  one  else  thought  of  that.’ 

“Good.  Good  for  you.  But  you  still  have  nothing  to  say.  You  did  nothing. 
You  haven’t  got  the  balls  to  admit  that  you  just  don  l  give  a  shit  about  anyone 
or  anything  except  Albert  Wickin.” 

Justin  stood  up.  Albert  looked  at  him,  his  eyes  balled  up,  the  lids  trembling 
with  rage. 

“You  stink,  Albert  Wickin. 

“Shut  up,  Justin.  Shut  up  and  clear  out.’ 

“Leslie,  why  don’t  you  go  home?  This  isn’t  the  place  to  be  in  the  middle  of.” 

“I’ll  decide  that,”  said  Albert,  his  authority  clearly  lost. 

“You  can’t  be  trusted  when  to  go  to  the  bathroom.” 

“Justin?” 

“Don’t  talk  to  him,  Leslie.  Just  maybe  you’d  better  get  out  of  here  before  I 
break  his  lying  head.” 

“Albert,  don’t  you  dare.  Please,  please,  why  don’t  you  grow  up. 

“Grow  up?  You  hear  that,  little  brother?” 

“Did  you  hear  what  she  said?  Tell  me  what  she  said,  1  don’t  think  you  heard 
the  word.” 

“I  heard  her.” 

“The  hell  ” 

“I  did.” 

“Then  listen  to  it.  Listen,  for  a  change.  Sit  down,  mix  a  drink,  talk  about  it. 

“When  you-” 

“I  am.”  Justin  sat  down.  “Leslie,  please  sit.  Anywhere.” 

“I’ll  believe  that,”  said  Albert  Wickin,  “when  1  see  it.  You  listen. 

“I’m  going.  I’m  going  out.  I’m  not  going  to  stay  here  and  listen  to  you  two 
cut  each  other  down.  You’re  just  like  a  couple  of  school  kids.  If  you  haven’t  got 
the  sense  or  the  brains  to  work  something  out  like  adults  then  you  don’t  deserve 
any  consideration  from  anyone  else.” 

“Leslie?”  asked  Albert. 

She  went  outside,  shutting  the  door  gently  in  fear.  She  said  nothing  to  Albert. 

“Look  what  you’ve  done  to  her,”  Justin  said. 

“What  7’ve  done  to  her?”  What  do  you  mean,  I?  Look  what  you’ve  done. 
What  do  you  think  she  thinks  of  you?” 

“What  do  you  think  she  thinks  now  of  you,  Al?  Think  about  it.  It’s  you  she’s 
going  to  marry,  and  you’ve  screwed  yourself  generously.  1  hope  you’re  proud  of 
yourself.” 

Albert  reconsidered. 

“Maybe,  but  I  won’t  forgive  you.  If  you  hadn’t  been  so  God  damned 
irritating  1  wouldn’t  have  started.  It’s  you,  and  I  know  she  knows  that.” 

“You  know?  Do  you  really  know  that?” 


UV  ” 
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T  don’t  think  so.  Go  get  her  back,  go  try  to  bring  her  back.  I’m  betting  you 
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Albert  went  to  the  door  without  reply.  He  opened  it  and  went  outside  into 
the  darkness.  The  front  walk  light  was  off,  and  Justin  could  barely  make  out  his 
brother  idly  searching  the  front  yard. 

Justin  went  into  the  kitchen  to  mix  another  drink,  trying  to  calm  himself, 
beginning  to  feel  the  pain  in  his  arm.  He  held  it  to  himself,  the  throbbing 
consistent  hut  quieter. 

When  he  came  hack,  he  went  to  the  door  to  shut  out  the  cold.  Automobile 
lights  lit  the  yard  up;  the  car  stopped.  Not  a  cab,  but  a  private  car.  He  could  hear 
Albert,  his  mother,  and  someone  else  talking.  But  it  was  not  Leslie.  Leslie  must 
have  gone.  She  had  little  choice. 

“Justin?”  called  his  mother. 

“Yes?”  he  answered,  stepping  out  onto  the  front  stoop. 

“Come  out  here.” 

He  walked  down  the  flagstone  walk  to  the  group  at  the  car.  The  driver  must 
be  Reynolds,  he  thought. 

Justin  heard  the  doctor’s  voice  saying  hello.  “1  drove  your  mother  home.  She 
was  waiting  there  too  long,  and  it’s  too  cold.” 

“How’s  father  now?” 

“Sleeping  well,  Justin.  What  I  said  before  still  goes,  he’ll  be  fine.  He  just  needs 
rest.  I  still  can’t  believe  he  got  through  so  well.  He  could  have  broken  his  neck, 
or  at  least  an  arm  or  leg.” 

“Thanks  to  you,  Joe.  That’s  the  only  thing  that  kept  him  on  his  feet,  so  to 
speak,”  said  Mary  Wickin. 

The  doctor  laughed,  and  the  brothers  winked  at  their  red-faced  mother. 

“Why  don’t  we  go  inside?”  she  said,  trying  to  recover  herself. 

“Yes.  It’s  getting  cold  out  here,”  Albert  said. 

“You  go  on,  I’ve  got  to  get  home.  Carol’s  got  something  going  on  tonight, 
and  I  don’t  know  what  it  is  or  when,  so  I  better  take  a  rain  check.” 

Justin  wondered  if  he’d  heard  the  doctor  correctly  before. 

“But  Joe,  just  a  minute?  You  can  call  Carol.  She’ll  let  you  stay  a  while,  when 
she  knows  where  you  are?” 

“No,  I’ve  got  to  go  along.  Justin,  what’s  that?” 

“Nothing.  I  cut  my  arm  breaking  into  the  house.  1  smashed  a  pane  of  glass.” 

“Let  me  see  the  cut,”  said  Dr.  Reynolds. 

Justin  was  surprised  his  mother  hadn’t  mentioned  it  to  Reynolds. 

“Come  inside,”  said  Mary. 

“Yes.  Let  me  sec  your  arm.” 

The  doctor  ducked  hack  into  the  car  to  get  his  hag,  the  others  going  to  the 
front  door.  Albert,  quiet  and  last  to  reach  the  door,  held  it  for  Reynolds.  The 
group  congregated  around  the  embarrassed  Justin.  Already  he  could  feel  the 
cloth  and  his  skin  separating.  He  could  almost  hear  the  ripping,  the  parting  of 
the  makeshift  bandaging  from  his  skin. 


Reynolds  carefully  removed  the  dishtowell  and  Justin  shut  his  eyes,  waiting. 
There  was  no  pain  beyond  the  quick  final  peal.  The  arm  was  dirtied  with  his 
blood. 

“Come  here.  We’ve  got  to  clean  it  up.  You  should’ve  had  the  sense  to  clean  it, 

Justin.” 

The  water  flowed  cool  from  the  faucet,  then  warm,  draining  the  dried  blood 
off  in  consecutive  particles,  filling  the  kitchen  sink  wilh  the  rust  of  his  blood. 

“There  it  is,”  said  Reynolds. 

Justin  looked,  felt  and  saw  Reynolds  pull  the  skin  apart  opening  the  chasm 
into  his  arm  that  had  tried  to  close,  much  like  the  eye  blinks  in  reflex,  the  fresh 
blood  attempting  to  fill  it  up  again  in  protest. 

“It’s  not  so  bad.  But  I  can’t  tell  if  it’s  clean  .  .  I’ll  have  to  look  closer.”  He 
continued  to  spread  the  wound,  and  to  hold  it  wider  and  wider.  Justin  flushed, 
his  fascination  overruling  the  pain  in  his  arm.  “You’re  lucky,  Justin.  I  think  we 
should  have  a  closer  look,  but  I  don’t  think  we  can  go  any  further  without 
splitting  the  seam.”  Reynolds  applied  a  dressing,  telling  Justin  to  check  with  him 
when  he  took  his  mother  to  the  hospital  in  the  morning. 

“Goodbye,  I  have  to  go  now,”  said  the  doctor,  taking  his  hag  as  he  moved  as 
if  he  might  miss  his  train. 

“Goodbye,”  said  Mary  Wickin. 

“I’ll  come  and  see  you  tomorrow,  here  or  at  the  hospital.  At  the  hospital,  for 
sure.  And  Justin,  stay  there  for  awhile.” 

“I’ll  he  there  early,”  Mary  Wickin  said. 

“Not  too  early,  sleep  as  late  as  you  can.  They  can  make  their  own  breakfasts 
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He  shut  the  door  and  drove  off,  honking  softly  once  “Goodbye.” 

“If  you  can  wait,  I’ll  make  some  dinner,”  the  mother  asked  her  sons. 

“Why  don’t  we  go  out.  It’ll  be  a  celebration  of  my  homecoming,  and  I’ll 
treat,”  Justin  added,  winking  at  Albert,  without  doubt  intent  on  staying  away 
from  an  evening  at  home  with  him.  And  Albert  knew  this,  agreeing  this  time 
with  his  brother. 

“That  sounds  alright  to  me,”  he  said. 

“But  I  can  fix  something.  It’s  no  trouble.  I’ve  done  nothing  but  sit  all  day.” 

“No.  We’ll  go  out  someplace  and  celebrate,”  said  Albert. 

“I  don’t  really  see  anything  to  celebrate,”  the  mother  said,  her  voice  low  and 
without  energy. 

“J  ustin’s  homecoming.” 

“Justin  came  home  for  your  wedding.”  Mary  looked  at  Albert,  the  color 
rising  in  her  face.  My  mother  is  old,  he  thought,  old.  “There’s  not  going  to  be  a 
wedding,  not  now,  not  ever.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

Justin  looked  at  his  mother,  expectant,  delecting  a  tone  he  had  never  heard 
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from  her,  as  if  she  were  drunk.  But  she  was  fine,  and  this  intensified  his  fears. 
Something  was  very  wrong. 

“I  saw  Leslie  go  out  of  here,  I  saw  you  hit  her.  I  saw  you  hit  her  in  front  of 
my  own  house.” 

“I  never  hit  her.”  Albert  looked  at  his  brother,  dumbfounded. 

“1  saw  you  there.  I  could  hear  your  voices.” 

Justin  had  heard  nothing. 

“1  had  Joe  drive  around  the  block  when  I  saw  what  was  going  on.  When  we 
were  turning  I  looked  hack  and  I  saw  you  do  it.  I  saw  you,  Albert,  and  lying  is 
not  going  to  help  you  one  bit.” 

Justin  was  fascinated;  Albert  was  her  test. 

Albert  found  his  voice,  and  desperate  to  keep  it,  flew  at  her:  “You’re  crazy!  I 
never  touched  her.  I  kissed  her  goodbye,  and  then  I  watched  her  go.  Then  you 
drove  up  with  Reynolds.  You  never  went  by,  nothing  went  by  until  she  was 

t 

gone! 

“Don’t  you  shout  at  me.  It  only  proves  I’m  right.  You  hit  her.  In  my  front 
yard.  I  saw  you  do  that,  and  I  couldn’t  believe  it.  But  I  saw  you,  and  you  can’t 
lie  to  me.  You  can’t  lie  your  way  out  of  this,  out  of  what  I  saw  you  do.” 

“Mother?”  said  Albert,  tears  turning  his  face  flat. 

“What  else  can  there  be?  I  saw  you.  Right  out  in  front  of  my  own  home.” 

“Justin?” 

“What?” 

“Help  me  out,  please?  Did  you  hear  anything?” 

“Stay  out  of  this,  Justin.  It  is  all  simple.  I  saw  you  do  it.  Don’t  bother  your 
brother,  he’s  had  a  very  hard  day.  He  didn’t  see  anything,  and  if  he  did  he 
wouldn’t  say,  because  he  knows  enough  to  accept  the  truth.  If  you  did,  you’d  be 
better  for  it.” 

“But  you’re  lying!  I  never  did  anything.  1  swear  to  God  I  didn’t!” 

“Shouting  is  not  getting  us  anywhere.” 

Justin  heard  the  change  in  his  mother’s  voice,  heard  the  renewal  of  what  had 
been,  of  the  usual.  He  could  not  understand  what  had  happened.  Again,  as  in  the 
afternoon  when  he’d  come  in,  his  mother  had  adopted  that  tone  he  could  not 
linger.  What  is  wrong?  What  is  it  that  is  wrong  with  her?  Perhaps  the  accident? 
No,  no  not  that.  He  had  been  there. 

“I’ll  have  supper  in  half  an  hour.  Why  don’t  you  boys  sit  and  talk.” 

“But  you’re  wrong?”  insisted  Albert,  unaware  of  everything. 

“Don’t  shout,  I  have  to  relax.  Joe  told  me  to.  I  have  to  go  see  your  father 
early  in  the  morning.  Justin,  can  you  take  me?” 

“Yes,”  he  said. 

Albert  had  no  idea. 


Wilfred  Grapes 
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to  the  blessed  chapter ,  grace 
is  added  further  days, 
first  to  know  the  meaning 
love  and  dancing  years 
compounded— 

demons  in  the  night  firing  first  the 
passion  of  this  love  before  the  altars 
scalded  for  all  time  by  this  priest 

enter  into  time,  gracious  flower 
beset  by  vulture  eyes,  as  Bosch 
has  pointed  to  your  grace  in 

a  graceless  age.  I  find  you  as 
I  find  her,  having  lost  each 
to  fire  which  consumed  my  life 

as  kindling  for  the  vaster  pyre 
burned  ages  before  on  the  feast 
of  saints 

who  danced  in  touch  with 
fire  blasting  sand 
to  form  the  marble  touch 
of  spring 

in  the  mating  of  the 

earth  and  fire 
to  give  us  life,  you 
are  born  for  each  to  find  this  grace. 


John  Grainger 
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Neighbor  this  morning 
from  my  bed 
on  the  third 
floor  of  this 
transients  apartment 
house 

i  looked  for  the 
ten  o  clock 
sun  and  saw  you 
burning  heat  and 
heart  cast  from 
hot  light  down 
to  this 

now  dark  earth 

for  one  small  part 
of  some  quick  hour 
hours  past  you 
were  this  cities 
proudest  eagle 
soaring 
a  winged  god 
diving  into 
rush  hour  traffic 
shopping 
for  the  perfect 
car 

aimed  on  a  true  course 
from  the  twenty  fifth 
floor  of  a  permanent 
apartment  building 
spluttering 
neighbor 
this  morning 
from  my  bed 

i  looked  for  the  ten  o  clock 
sun  and  saw  you  burning 
from  light 
down 

to  this  now  dark  earth 


Patrick  Ginnetty 
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to  place  the  picture  in  the  way 

of  light,  shed  from  the  reader’s 

eye,  a  musty  form  of  motion  dancing, 

carving  meaning  where  thought 

drafts  emotion  to  stand  before  the  word, 

it  is  true  that  shuffles  re-arrange  the  deck 

and  more  succinctly: 


poet 


reader 

word 

distinct  and  picture,  portholes 
of  the  mind,  encaged  by 

(thingness,  created  evil 
existing  as  evil,  made  legal  by 
our  custom,  objectivity  deifies 
itself,  words  are  poems) 


picture  songs  of  light 
arranged  before  the  eye,  movement 
from  the  sun  to  make  us  dance. 


John  Grainger 
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